80               Hoic to know the Indian Waders.

As to the crane-and-falconet story, there is no doubt
that these little hawks are, like most small preda-
ceoiis animals, remarkably courageous ; while a big bird
is also very helpless on the wing. So that it seems to
me that the proof we want is of the power of a bird so
small as this hawk to fatally perforate the body of the
great Sams ; just under the wing, between the coracoid
bone and the first rib. seems to be the only possible place
where such an injury could be inflicted.               ;

The Sams is certainly troubled with domestic misfortune,
for though it always Jays two eggs and even sometimes
three, it commonly only raises one child. The nest is a
big mass of grass, rushes, etc., placed on the ground and
usually surrounded by water, the strategical advantage
' of such a position being fully appreciated by cranes
generally, although it necessitates the young taking a
swim at a very, early age.

The eggs are naturally very big, nearly four inches long,
and are white or nearly so, sparingly blotched with fawn
and grey.

No account of the Sarus would be complete without
mention of his voice. Cranes as a family are remarkable
for their powerful voices and their inclination to use them.
Many species, including the present one, seem to have need
of so long a windpipe that it goes into coils, some of which
are lodged inside the keel of the breast-bone. The Sarus"
voice therefore comes straight from his chest, and the
indulgence in part songs with his wife appears to exhilar-
ate Mm immensely. As, however, the note is said to be
audible two miles off, it is slightly oppressive close at hand,
and when at the London Zoo I used to see the old cock
begin to hitch his elbows and point his bill skywards,
preparatory to an outburst of melody, I used to walk
away as quickly and as far as possible, out of a prudent
regard for the integrity of my ear-drums.